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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  June  29,  1906  (34  Stat.,  616),  certain 
tracts  of  land  in  Montezuma  County,  Colo.,  adjacent  to  the  Southern 
Ute  Indian  Reservation,  were  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settle- 
ment, entry,  sale,  or  other  disposal,  and  set  apart  as  a  public  reserva- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  "Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  The  area  of 
this  tract  is  65.5  square  miles,  or  41,920  acres.  The  highest  point, 
Park  Point,  is  8,574  feet  above  sea  level,  while  Point  Lookout,  the 
most  prominent  point  on  the  Mesa  Verde,  has  an  elevation  of  8,428 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  northern  edge  of  the  mesa  terminates  in  a 
precipitous  bluff  averaging  2,000  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  Monte- 
zuma Valley.  The  general  slope  of  the  mesa  is  to  the  south,  so  that 
a  person  on  the  northern  rim  has  a  view  in  all  directions.  Looking 
north  can  be  seen  the  Rico  Mountains  with  the  Montezuma  Valley 
lying  just  below  the  observer,  dotted  with  artificial  lakes  and  fertile 
fields.  To  the  west  are  the  La  Salle  and  Blue  Mountains  in  Utah, 
with  Ute  Mountain  ir,  the  immediate  foreground.  To  the  south  can 
be  seen  the  Tunitcha  Mountains  and  Shiprock  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  while  immediately  in  front  of  the  observer  are  the  various 
canyons  cutting  through  the  mesa  and  in  which  the  most  important 
of  the  cliff  dwellings  are  found.  To  the  east  can  be  seen  the  canyon 
of  the  Mancos  River  and  the  mesas  lying  to  the  east  of  it. 

The  new  wagon  road,  now  nearing  completion,  passes  along  the 
northern  rim  of  the  mesa  for  about  12  miles,  and  all  visitors  to  the 
park  will  be  afforded  this  wonderful  view  as  soon  as  the  road  is 
completed. 

The  Mesa  Verde  is  cut  by  numerous  deep  canyons  in  which  are 
found  the  cliff  dwellings,  the  principal  canyons  being  LTte,  Horse, 
Rock,  Long,  Wickiup,  Navajo,  Spruce,  Ruin,  and  Moccasin. 

The  park  is  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  establish  such  service  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  care  and 
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management  of  the  park,  and  for  the  preservation  from  injury  or 
spoliation  of  the  ruins  and  other  works  and  relics  of  prehistoric  or 
primitive  man  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation,  and  to  grant 
permits  for  the  examination,  excavation,  and  other  gathering  of 
objects  of  antiquity  by  person  or  persons  deemed  properly  qualified  to 
conduct  the  same,  provided  they  are  undertaken  only  for  the  benefits 
of  some  reputable  museum,  university,  college,  or  other  recognized 
scientific  or  educational  institution,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
knowledge  of  such  objects  and  aiding  the  general  advancement  of 
archaeological  science. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  represented  in  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  the  park  by  a  superintendent,  assisted  by  a  limited  number 
of  park  rangers  who  patrol  the  reservation.  The  superintendent's 
post-office  address  is  Mancos,  Colo. 

Within  the  park  jurisdiction  are  many  notable  prehistoric  ruins, 
the  cliff  dwellings  comprising  a  group  of  great  importance  to  the 
study  of  American  archaeology. 

The  principal  and  most  accessible  ruins  are  the  Spruce  Tree  House, 
Cliff  Palace,  Balcony  House,  and  Tunnel  House.  Spruce  Tree  House 
is  located  in  the  head  of  Spruce  Tree  Canyon,  a  branch  of  Navajo 
Canyon.  It  originally  contained  about  130  rooms,  built  of  dressed 
stone  laid  in  adobe  mortar,  with  the  outside  tiers  chinked  with  chips 
of  rock  and  broken  pottery.  Cliff  Palace  is  located  about  2  miles 
east  of  Spruce  Tree  House,  in  a  left  branch  of  Cliff  Canyon,  and 
consists  of  a  group  of  houses  with  ruins  of  146  rooms,  including  20 
round  kivas,  or  ceremonial  rooms,  and  a  tapering  loopholed  tower, 
forming  a  crescent  of  about  100  yards  from  horn  to  horn,  which  is 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  famous  works  of  prehistoric  man  in 
existence.  Balcony  House,  a  mile  east  of  Cliff  Palace,  in  Ruin 
Canyon,  contains  about  25  rooms,  some  of  which  are  in  almost  perfect 
condition.  Tunnel  House,  about  2  miles  south  of  Spruce  Tree  House, 
contains  about  20  rooms  and  2  kivas  connected  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  underground  passages  and  a  burial  ground  of  5,000  square 
feet;  in  each  of  these  villages  is  an  elaborate  system  of  fortification, 
with,  in  some  cases,  walls  2.3  feet  thick  and  20  feet  high,  watch 
towers  30  feet  high,  and  block  houses  pierced  with  small  loopholes  for 
arrows. 

Campers  desiring  to  visit  the  ruins  may  obtain  horses  either  at 
Mancos,  Cortez,  or  Dolores.  The  rates  charged  by  the  liverymen 
for  a  two-days'  trip  are  $15  for  one  horse  or  $10  a  horse  where  two 
or  more  animals  are  hired.  Parties  visiting  the  ruins  must  make 
the  trip  from  the  foot  of  the  mesa  to  the  ruins  on  horseback.  The 
horseback  trip  over  the  trail  is  about  12  miles.  Carriages  or  wagons, 
however,  may  be  used  from  either  Mancos,  Cortez,  or  Dolores  as  far 
as  the  foot  of  the  mesa.  Suitable  accommodations  for  travelers  are 
provided  at  Spruce  Tree  Camp,  the  concessioners  charging  75  cents 
for  a  meal  and  50  cents  for  a  cot  in  a  tent. 

Parties  desiring  to  camp  within  the  park  may  obtain  suitable  out- 
fits and  provisions  in  Mancos,  Cortez,  or  Dolores  at  market  rates, 
which  are  reasonable.  Guides  may  be  had  either  at  Mancos  or  Cortez. 
Mancos  is  preferable  as  a  starting  point  for  the  ruins,  as  it  is  on  the 
line  of  the  Rio  Grande  Southern  Railroad.  Cortez  may  be  reached 
by  stage  from  Dolores.     The  two  towns  are  about  equal  in  size. 

The  main  wagon  road  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  which  is 
now  in  process  of  construction,  may  be  reached  from  a  point  on  the 
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Mancos-Cortez  road,  about  8  miles  from  Mancos.  After  leaving  the 
county  highway  the  Government  road  winds  through  the  pinyon- 
covered  hills  at  the  base  of  Point  Lookout  and  ascends  to  the  top  of 
the  mesa  on  an  average  8  per  cent  grade.  From  Station  O,  which  is 
directly  below  the  towering  cliffs  of  Point  Lookout,  the  roadbed  is 
well  constructed,  but  narrow,  and  affords  good  driving  for  7  miles  to 
Station  343  in  School  Section  Canyon.  Further  progress  with  vehicles 
is  impracticable  and  must  await  the  completion  of  the  main  wagon 
road  to  the  rums,  that  is,  from  Station  343  to  Station  665,  approxi- 
mately 6  miles,  which  is  now  under  contract  and  which  should  be 
completed  during  the  summer  of  1913. 

The  trip  over  the  Government  road  should  be  taken  only  by 
parties  who  are  experienced  in  the  handling  and  controlling  of  horses 
and  should  not  be  attempted  in  seasons  when  rainfall  in  quantity 
occurs.  The  road  is  very  narrow  in  places  and  makes  sharp  turns, 
which  require  great  care  in  the  management  of  a  team.  The  topog- 
raphy of  the  country  is  such  that  washouts  frequently  occur  and  the 
outer  edge  of  the  wagon  road  is  frequently  weakened  by  washes  which 
render  passage  in  some  places  very  dangerous. 

All  strangers  traversing  this  route  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
experienced  guide. 

Points  of  interest  in  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park. 


Name. 


Cliff  Palace 

Balcony  House 
SpringHouse . . 
Long  House. . . 

Step  House 

Mug  House 


Distance  and  di- 
rection from 
S  p  r  u  c  e  Tree 
House. 


2  miles  SE . 

3  miles  E . . 

1  mile  W . . . 

2  miles  W.. 

2  miles  NW 

3  miles  NW 


Best  means  of 
reaching. 


Horse  trail. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


SPRUCE  TREE  HOUSE. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 


The  total  length  of  Spruce  Tree  House  is  216  feet,  its  width  at  the 
widest  part  89  feet.  There  were  counted  in  the  Spruce  Tree  House 
114  rooms,  the  majority  of  which  were  secular,  and  8  ceremonial 
chambers  or  kivas.  Spruce  Tree  House  was  in  places  three  stories 
high;  the  third-story  rooms  had  no  artificial  roof,  but  the  wall  of  the 
cave  served  that  purpose.  Several  rooms,  the  walls  of  which  are  now 
two  stories  high,  formerly  had  a  third  story  *  above  the  second,  but 
their  walls  have  now  fallen,  leaving  as  the  only  indication  of  their 
former  union  with  the  cave  lines  destitute  of  smoke  on  the  top  of  the 
cavern.  Of  the  114  rooms,  at  least  14  were  uninhabited,  being  used 
as  storage  and  mortuary  chambers.  If  we  eliminate  these  from  the 
total  number  of  rooms  we  have  100  inclosures  which  might  have  been 
dwellings.  Allowing  4  inhabitants  for  each  of  these  100  rooms  would 
give  about  400  persons  as  an  aboriginal  population  of  Spruce  Tree 
House.     But  it  is  probable  that  this  estimate  should  be  reduced,  as 


i  On  the  plan  of  Spruce  Tree  House,  from  a  survey  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Morley,  the  third  story  is  indicated  by 
crosshatching,  the  second  by  parallel  lines,  and  the  first  has  no  markings." 
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not  all  the  100  rooms  were  inhabited  at  the  same  time,  there  being 
evidence  that  several  of  them  had  occupants  long  after  others  were 


%, 


SPRUCE  TREX  HOUSE     \ 
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SKETCH  PLAN  OF  SPRUCE  TREE  HOUSE. 


deserted.  Approximately,  Spruce  Tree  House  had  a  population  not 
far  from  350  people,  or  about  100  more  than  that  of  Walpi,  one  of  the 
best-known  Hopi  pueblos. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  ROOMS. 

Visitors  to  Spruce  Tree  House  will  find  that  there  are  two  or  three 
types  of  rooms  in  the  Mesa  Verde  cliff  villages.  One  type  is  evi- 
dently a  living  room,  rectangular  or  quadrilateral  in  shape,  with 
well-plastered  floor,  in  one  coiner  of  which  is  commonly  a  fireplace. 
Another  type,  called  kivas,  has  a  circular  form,  is  subterranean,  and, 
like  all  religious  chambers,  preserves  ancient  characters  which  are 
highly  instructive. 

SECULAR    ROOMS. 

The  rooms  of  Spruce  Tree  House  are  topographically  divided 
into  two  groups  by  a  court  or  street,  running  east  and  west,  situated 
about  midway  between  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  village.  This 
street  is  entered  from  the  plaza  in  which  kiva  G  is  situated  and  has 
many  fireplaces.  In  the  northern  division  of  the  ruin  there  are  five 
kivas  x  and  in  the  southern  section  three.  The  majority  of  the  secu- 
lar rooms,  comprising  the  oldest,  are  situated  in  the  northern  divi- 
sion. The  row  of  rooms  bordering  the  street  on  the  south  end  of  the 
northern  division  contains  some  of  the  best  walls  in  Spruce  Tree 
House.  The  roofs  and  floors  are  well  preserved  and  the  walls  show 
the  best  masonry  in  the  whole  ruin.  The  varied  coloring  of  the 
plaster  indicates  that  it  was  done  at  different  times.  It  may  well 
have  been  that  this  was  the  most  aristocratic  part  of  the  village ;  cer- 
tainly the  houses  here  were  constructed  by  the  most  clever  masons  and 
are  now  the  best  preserved.  Their  roofs  and  floors  are  in  as  fine  con- 
dition to-day  as  when  the  place  was  inhabited.  They  have  lateral 
doorways  and  well-made  windows  opening  into  the  street.  Entrances 
through  upper  or  second  floor  doorways  appear  in  some  cases  to  have 
been  accomplished  by  means  of  foot  holes  in  the  side  of  the  wall, 
which  are  now  visible.  Notched  logs  were  placed  along  the  street 
to  be  used  by  visitors.  The  rooms  are  dark  and  were  probably  sleep- 
ing chambers,  the  fireplaces  in  the  courts  indicating  that  much  of 
the  cooking  was  done  in  the  adjacent  plaza  and  court. 

The  rooms  of  Spruce  Tree  House  are  well  furnished  with  door- 
ways, both  lateral  and  vertical,  the  latter  being  very  few  in  number. 
Some  of  the  lateral  openings  are  rectangular  in  form,  slightly  nar- 
rowed above;  others  are  T-shaped.  Many  examples  of  the  latter 
have  the  lower  part  filled  in  with  masonry,  reducing  them  to  rec- 
tangular openings,  and  a  few  are  entirely  walled  in,  shutting  off  all 
entrances,  a  circumstance  that  would  indicate  that  these  rooms  were 
abandoned,  while  yet  others  were  inhabited. 

The  sills  of  those  doors  which  have  a  solid  stone  threshold  are  often 
much  worn,  showing  frequent  use.  The  lintels  are  commonly  slabs 
of  stone,  but  they  may  likewise  be  made  of  split  sticks  set  in  mortar. 
Similar  sticks  are  likewise  sometimes  let  into  the  sides  of  the  door- 
ways. The  tops  of  many  of  the  openings  were  partially  arched  over 
with  mud,  making  a  semicircular  jamb  that  holds  in  place  the  flat 
stone  which  closed  the  opening.  To  secure  in  place  the  stone  slab 
which  closed  the  entrance  the  inhabitants  used  a  stick  that  was  held 
in  place  by  eyelets  made  of  osiers,  one  on  each  side.  One  of  these 
doors  was  restored  in  its  original  form. 

i  There  is  a  numerical  relationship  between  the  population  and  the  number  of  kivas  which  has  uot  yet 
been  satisfactorily  worked  out. 
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The  second  tier  of  rooms  of  plaza  D,  as  shown  by  the  projecting 
ends  of  rafters,  had  a  balcony,  a  small  section  of  which  can  still  be 
seen  at  the  north  end.  Long  poles  formerly  extended  above  these 
projecting  beams,  which  they  connected,  and  these  poles  supported 
wattlings  and  cedar  bark  covered  with  adobe.  Along  this  platform 
the  dwellers  in  rooms  in  the  second  story  passed  from  doorway  to 
doorway,  and  by  it  they  were  enabled  to  enter  their  own  rooms.  The 
evidences  are  that  there  were  two  balconies,  one  above  another,  at  this 
point,  but  all  traces  of  the  floor  of  the  highest  of  these  except  a  few 
ends  of  rafters  have  disappeared.  In  a  wall  under  this  balcony,  as 
was  not  uncommon  in  some  cliff  dwellings,  there  is  found  a  stone 
projecting  from  its  face  winch  served  as  a  step  to  reach  the  lowest 
doorway. 

In  one  corner  of  a  room  back  of  plaza  H  there  is  a  stone  box  or 
closet,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  of  slabs  set  upright,  on  the  upper 
edges  of  which  is  luted  in  place  a  cover  having  a  square  hole  cut 
in  one  corner.  This  stone  is  not  level,  but  inclines  slightly  outward 
from  the  wall.  The  use  of  this  closet  is  unknown.  A  somewhat 
similar  stone  bin  occurs  in  the  northeast  corner  of  plaza  C,  but,  unlike 
it,  has  no  covering  slab  and  is  situated  in  the  corner  of  a  plaza  instead 
of  a  room.  It  seems  natural  to  regard  it  as  a  corn  bin.  The  meaning 
of  the  stone  inclosure  in  one  corner  of  plaza  G  is  unknown. 

CIRCULAR    ROOM. 

The  most  interesting  room  in  the  south  division  is  circular  and 
stands  at  the  right  of  the  visitor  as  he  follows  the  street  from  kiva 
G  to  the  rear  of  the  cave.  It  would  at  first  sight  seem  from  the 
shape  of  this  room  and  the  number  and  arrangement  of  holes  in  its 
wall  that  it  was  a  bastion  for  defense.  But  these  orifices  admit  of 
an  explanation  quite  different  from  portholes.  They  may  be  the 
openings  through  winch  the  sun  priest  watched  the  setting  sun  to 
determine  the  times  for  ceremonies.  This  room  is  somewhat  iso- 
lated from  the  others  and  is  furnished  with  rectangular  openings 
like  windows  in  front  and  rear,  but  as  these  openings  are  small  and 
not  easily  passable,  the  probability  is  that  the  entrance  was  from 
above. 

The  ground  outline  of  another  circular  room,  which  may  possibly 
have  been  a  tower,  the  existence  of  which  escaped  all  previous  ob- 
servers, was  traced  at  the  south  end  of  the  ruin  just  beyond  kiva  H. 
From  its  position  this  room  was  believed  to  be  a  bastion  for  defense, 
so  placed  as  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  village  from  its  south 
end.     The  broken  wall  and  fireplace  of  this  room  were  repaired. 

warrior's  room. 

One  of  the  problematical  rooms  of  Spruce  Tree  House  hies  in  the 
northern  division  back  of  Plaza  C  in  the  row  east  of  its  kiva.  This 
small  room  has  a  lateral  doorway,  the  sill,  as  are  others,  somewhat 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  plaza.  The  remarkable  feature  of  this 
room  is  a  banquette  extending  around  its  three  sides,  the  remaining 
side  or  that  opposite  the  door  being  the  cliff  or  rear  of  the  cave.  This 
room  resembles  in  certain  particulars  one  in  Cliff  Palace,  described  by 
Nordenskiold,  but  differs  from  his  description  in  certain  important 
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details  of  structure.  Its  construction  is  so  exceptional  that  one  could 
hardly  call  it  a  living  room,  and  it  is  too  elaborately  made  for  a  stor- 
age chamber.  There  is  a  shallow  vertical  passageway  in  the  south 
corner  near  where  the  banquette  joins  the  side  of  the  cliff,  which  has 
some  unknown  meaning.  Nordenskiold,  in  discussing  a  similar  room 
in  the  Cliff  Palace,  appears  "to  regard  it  as  marking  the  transition  to 
the  rectangular  estufa  of  the  Moki  Indians.  As  he  points  out,  it 
differs  "from  the  estufas  in  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  passage 
and  also  of  the  6  niches.  Furthermore,  they  often  contain  several 
stories,  and  in  every  respect  but  the  form  resemble  the  rectangular 
rooms."  It  rarely  happens  that  secular  rooms  are  built  above  kivas; 
in  fact  such  a  condition  would  be  ceremonially  an  impossibility. 
The  meeting  places  of  warriors  are  exceptional  in  this  regard,  and 
from  this  and  other  reasons  this  chamber  is  considered  to  be  a  room 
of  the  warriors,  or  an  assembly  place  for  councils.  This  room  adjoins 
that  in  which  three  child  "mummies"  are  said  to  have  been  found 
and  from  which  the  author  exhumed  the  skeleton  of  an  adult. 

DETAILS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

In  the  middle  of  plaza  C  there  is  a  rude  ware  vase  set  in  the  floor 
with  opening  level  with  the  surface.  This  is  probably  the  cavity 
where  offerings  were  ceremonially  deposited,  and  corresponds  in  a 
general  way  with  shrines  in  the  middle  of  the  Hopi  plazas,  one  of 
the  best  known  of  which  is  the  so-called  sipapti,  used  in  the  Walpi 
snake  dance.  The  rooms  at  the  south  end  of  the  ruin  follow  a  ledge 
slightly  elevated  above  the  general  level.  Here  are  also  small  in- 
closures  or  bms,  constructed  of  stone,  that  remind  one  of  storage  cysts. 
Below  these  on  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  cliff  there  are  broad 
depressions  worn  in  the  rock  by  rubbing  stone  weapons,  like  axes, 
and  narrow  grooves  showing  the  impression  of  pointed  implements. 
Here  are  also  several  good  fireplaces,  from  the  smoke  of  which  the 
top  of  the  cave  has  been  considerably  blackened.  It  was  necessary 
to  repair  one  of  the  storage  cysts,  which  had  been  almost  completely 
destroyed. 

It  was  customary  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  cliff  houses  to  hxy  an 
irregular  wall,  without  mortar,  on  the  top  of  other  walls.  One  of 
the  high  walls  at  the  south  end  of  the  ruin  has  a  collection  of  these 
stones,  the  use  of  which  has  led  to  considerable  speculation.  These 
rude  walls  serve  as  wind  or  snow  breaks. 

CEREMONIAL  ROOMS  OR  KIVAS. 

Spruce  Tree  House  has  eight  kivas.  These  kivas  are  circular  in 
form,  subterranean  in  position,  and  in  structure  essentially  alike. 
Their  structure  is  characteristic  of  those  elsewhere  on  the  Mesa 
Verde,  in  the  McElmo,  San  Juan,  and  Chaco  Canyons.  All  Spruce 
Tree  House  kivas  lie  in  front  of  dwellings  except  one,  A,  which  fills 
an  interval  between  the  back  wall  of  the  cliff  and  buildings  before  it. 
On  this  and  other  accounts  this  kiva  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  village.  As  this  kiva  has  double  walls,  evidently  those 
first  built  did  not  please  the  builders.  The  present  and  latest  con- 
structed kiva  is  circular  and  lies  inside  an  older  one,  which  has  an 
oval  shape.  Both  of  these  structures  were  excavated  and  put  in 
thorough  repair. 
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CONSTRUCTION    OF    A    KIVA. 

Each  kiva  has  two  sections,  a  lower  and  an  upper.  The  lower  part 
has  walls  about  3  feet  high  ending  in  a  bank,  on  which  at  intervals 
there  are  6  square  buttresses  winch  separate  corresponding  recesses 
and  support  the  beams  of  the  roof.  Between  these  buttresses  are 
left  recesses,  formed  by  the  outside  wall,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
the  roof.  This  lower  wall,  like  all  others,  was  plastered  and  shows 
marks  of  foe  or  smoke  but  not  of  a  general  conflagration.  In  the 
lower  wall  were  found  niches  or  small  cubby-holes  a  few  inches  square, 
winch  were  receptacles  for  paint,  meal,  or  small  objects.  Each  but- 
tress has  a  peg  on  its  top  projecting  into  the  kiva  just  under  the  roof; 
and  in  the  surface  of  the  banquette  in  kiva  C  there  is  set  a  small, 
roughly  made  bowl,  the  rim  of  winch  is  on  the  level  of  the  bank. 

The  floor  of  the  kiva  is  generally  plastered,  but  in  kiva  E  the  solid 
surface  of  a  rock  was  cut  down  on  the  west  side  several  inches  as  a 
part  of  the  floor.  In  the  floor  is  a  circular  pit,  F,  filled  with  wood 
ashes,  winch  served  as  the  fireplace.  About  halfway  from  this  de- 
pression to  the  opposite  wall  of  the  room  there  is  in  the  floor  of  every 
kiva  a  small  hole,  G,  lined  with  a  neck  of  a  roughly  made  bowl. 
This  opening,  winch  is  barely  large  enough  to  insert  the  hand,  rep- 
resents symbolically  the  ceremonial  entrance  to  the  underworld, 
is  the  same  as  that  winch  the  Hopi  call  the  sipapH.  Around  tins 
hole,  marking  the  place  on  the  floor  where  altars  were  erected  in 
ancient  ceremonies,  were  performed  archaic  rites,  and  through  it  the 
priests  addressed  the  gods  of  the  underworld,  even  believing  that 
they  could  communicate  with  the  dead.  The  nature  of  ceremonies 
about  the  symbolic  entrance  to  the  underworld  will  be  found  by 
consulting  the  descriptions  of  the  Hopi  kiva  rites  elsewhere  pub- 
lished by  the  author.  All  sipapHs  and  other  features  of  structure  of 
the  kiva  floors  were  put  in  good  condition. 

Between  the  kiva  fireplace  and  the  adjacent  side  of  the  room  there 
is  set  in  the  floor  an  upright  slab  of  stone,  e,  about  2  feet  high,  which 
is  often  replaced  by  a  rectangular  wall.1  The  side  of  the  kiva  facing 
this  screen  has  a  rectangular  opening  that  communicates  with  a 
horizontal  passageway  and  opens  into  a  vertical  flue,  the  external 
orifice  of  winch  is  in  the  plaza  or  outside  the  outer  wall  of  the  kiva. 
The  upright  stone  or  wall  served  as  a  deflector,  winch  distributed 
the  fresh  air  supplied  to  the  kiva  from  outside  the  room  by  the  flue 
above  mentioned.  Tins  air  entered  the  kiva  through  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  passageway  and  was  deflected  by  the  upright  stone 
around  the  room  on  the  level  of  the  floor.  The  smoke  rose  from 
the  fireplace  and  passed  out  the  kiva  through  the  hatch  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  roof,  fresh  air  being  supplied  to  take  the  place  of  the 
heated  air  and  smoke  by  the  ventilator. 

There  are  other  openings  in  the  circular  wall  of  the  kiva  at  the 
level  of  the  floor,  some  of  which  are  large  enough  to  admit  the  body, 
and  communicate  with  tunnels  ample  in  size  for  passage.  In  the 
floor  of  one  of  these  there  are  steps,  and  by  means  of  these  passage- 
ways one  could  pass  under  the  plaza  from  the  kiva  to  an  adjacent 
room.  A  good  illustration  of  these  passageways  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  plan  is  found  in  e,  kiva  E.     A  person  can  enter  a  ver- 

1  This  screen,  d,  in  Spruce  Tree  House  kiva  is  not  curved,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  given  by  Nordens- 
kiold  of  another  kiva. 
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tical  passage  in  the  corner  of  room  35  and  descend  by  use  of  steps  to 
a  short  tunnel  that  takes  him  through  the  opening  into  the  kiva. 
There  is  a  similar  passageway  which  opens  externally  in  the  middle 
of  plaza  C.  It  can  not  be  that  the  openings  and  passages  above 
described  were  the  main  entrances,  but  rather  private  doorways  for 
priests  on  ceremonial  or  other  occasions;  the  chief  entrance  was 
probably  by  means  of  a  ladder  through  a  hatchway  in  the  middle  of 
the  roof. 

The  structure  of  kiva  A  is  most  remarkable,  differing  from  the 
other  seven  ceremonial  rooms  of  the  Spruce  Tree  House.  When 
first  seen  it  had  the  appearance  of  one  kiva  within  another,  the  first 
or  largest  being  of  oblong  shape  with  remnants  of  a  banquette  show- 
ing two  pedestals  on  the  north  side;  the  second  or  inner  kiva,  being 
almost  circular,  was  apparently  the  last  occupied.  In  constructing 
the  circular  wall  of  that  last  mentioned  the  builders  apparently 
utilized  the  southwest  part  of  the  larger  room  and  those  pedestals  or 
buttresses  that  were  situated  in  this  section.  Kiva  A,  as  previously 
stated,  is  the  only  one  built  close  under  the  overhanging  rim  rock,  and 
is  the  only  one  with  buildings  in  front  of  it.  The  roof  of  this  kiva 
apparently  formed  a  kind  of  plaza  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
houses,  the  wall  of  the  cave  forming  the  fourth. 

There  were  never,  apparently,  any  rooms  above  this  kiva,  but  on 
one  side  a  room  of  the  second  story  is  supported  by  a  column,  an 
exceptional  feature  in  pueblo  construction.  The  foundations  of  this 
wall  are  two  logs  curved  to  conform  with  the  wall,  and  under  the 
middle  of  these  is  the  stone  pillar. 

C1IFF  PALACE. 
GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Cliff  Palace  lies  in  an  eastern  spur  of  Cliff  Canyon,  under  the  roof 
of  an  enormous  cave  which  arches  50  or  100  feet  above  it.  The  floor 
of  this  cavern  is  elevated  several  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of 
the  canyon.  The  entrance  faces  the  west,  looking  across  the  canyon 
to  the  opposite  side,  in  full  view  of  a  great  promontory,  on  top  of 
which  stands  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  pueblo,  now  a  pile  of  fallen 
stones,  partially  concealed  by  a  thick  growth  of  cedar  trees.  The 
floor  of  the  recess  in  which  Cliff  Palace  is  built  is  practically  covered 
with  buildings,  some  of  which,  especially  those  at  each  end,  extend 
beyond  the  shelter  of  the  cave  roof.  The  total  length  of  the  Cliff 
Palace  is  approximately  300  feet. 

The  underside  of  the  roof  of  rock  arching  over  Cliff  Palace  is  com- 
paratively smooth,  exhibiting  horizontal  cleavage  and  plane  surfaces. 
A  break  in  this  cleavage  extends  approximately  north  and  south, 
forming  a  ledge  a  few  feet  in  breadth.  On  its  edge  the  ancients  con- 
structed a  long  wall,  thus  making  a  passageway  between  it  and  the 
solid  cliff.  Although  now  inaccessible  from  the  ruin  below,  in  ancient 
times  this  passageway  could  have  been  entered  from  the  roof  of  one 
of  the  houses  (66)  through  a  doorway  which  is  still  visible.  Similar 
ledge  rooms  are  common  features  in  Mesa  Verde  ruins. 

The  floor  of  the  cave  in  which  Cliff  Palace  was  built  had  practically 
one  level,  determined  no  doubt  by  a  layer  of  comparatively  hard  rock, 
which  resisted  erosion  more  successfully  than  the  softer  strata  above 
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The  part  of  the  ruin  from  the  Round  Tower  to  the  extreme  south- 
ern end  is  divided  into  halves  by  the  Square  Tower,  a  four-storied 
room  with  painted  walls. 

To  recapitulate,  there  are  here  recognized  in  Cliff  Palace  the  fol- 
lowing quarters : 

1.  Northern  Quarter,  from  Speaker  Chief's  House  to  west  end. 

2.  Old  Quarter,  from  Speaker  Chief's  House  to  entrance  to  ruin. 

3.  Plaza  Quarter,  from  village  entrance  to  Round  Tower. 

4.  Tower  Quarter,  from  Round  Tower  to  southern  end. 

NORTHERN    QUARTER. 

This  quarter  contains  four  ceremonial  rooms  and  accompanying 
secular  inclosures.  On  the  western  end  it  has  a  room  fitted  up  with 
four  corn-grinding  bins  (metates),  a  second  room  with  one  metate 
and  two  cooking  rooms. 

This  quarter  is  built  on  two  levels,  the  lower  adjoining  the  Old 
Quarter  having  fine  masonry,  composed  of  well-dressed  building 
stones.  The  higher  level  has  two  kivas,  the  more  western  of  which 
shows  in  its  floor  the  most  extensive  example  of  excavation  in  solid 
rock  known  in  Cliff  Palace.  For  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  area 
the  floor  is  here  cut  down  on  one  side  about  2  feet.  The  whole  west- 
ern section  was  considerably  mutilated  and  was  covered  with  small 
building  stones  and  debris  when  the  excavation  and  repair  work 
began.  This  is  obscurely  indicated  on  previously  published  ground 
plans  in  which  its  rooms  are  not  accurately  represented. 

OLD    QUARTER. 

The  region  northward  from  the  main  entrance  of  the  Cliff  Palace, 
including  the  lofty  castellated  building  called  "Speaker  Chief's 
House,"  may  be  known  as  the  "Old  Quarter."  This  contains  many 
secular  rooms,  some  of  which  are  round  and  others  rectangular,  and 
three,  fine  ceremonial  rooms,  one  of  which  is  of  a  type  rare  in  cliff 
dwellings.  The  Old  Quarter  falls  naturally  into  two  regions,  the 
Speaker  Chief's  House  and  the  section  adjoining  the  main  entrance. 
A  street  extending  north  and  south  divides  this  quarter  into  a  front 
and  a  rear  section. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Old  Quarter  was  inhabited  by  the  oldest 
and  most  influential  clans  of  the  pueblo.  The  masonry  of  the  Speaker 
Chief's  building  is  not  only  the  finest  in  Cliff  Palace,  but  compares 
well  with  that  laid  by  white  masons.  The  walls  throughout  were 
built  of  hewn  stones,  ground  plane,  carefully  laid,  and  smoothly 
plastered.1  The  main  building  was  erected  on  the  inclined  face  of  a 
very  high,  angular  rock,  unfortunately  cracked,  by  which  the  founda- 
tions are  raised  above  neighboring  buildings  and  terraces.  The  cas- 
tellated part  extends  to  the  roof  of  the  cave  and  is  three  stories  high. 
On  the  north  side  the  wall  of  this  part  is  curved,  but  on  the  south 
side  there  is  a  banquette  or  platform  to  which  one  mounts  by  a  single 
step.  The  whole  central  and  southern  parts  of  Cliff  Palace  lie  in 
full  sight  of  this  platform,  and  we  may  suppose  that  a  Speaker  Chief 
stood  upon  it  every  morning  when  he  announced  the  events  of  the  day. 

1  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  cliff  dwellers  rarely  dressed  or  smoothed  the  stones  out  of  which  they 
constructed  walls.    While  this  may  be  true  of  some  cliff  dwellings,  it  is  not  true  of  those  on  Mesa  Verde. 
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In  addition  to  the  three-storied  castellated  building  there  are 
included  in  the  Old  Quarter  four  fine  ceremonial  rooms  and  two 
circular  rooms  that  lie  deep  in  the  cave. 

The  southern  part  of  the  Old  Quarter,  that  adjoining  the  entrance 
to  the  village,  has  one  ceremonial  room  and  several  secular  inclosures. 
The  "street"  lies  almost  wholly  in  this  section. 

PLAZA    QUARTER. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  quarter  is  occupied  by  a  large  open  space 
containing  five  kivas.  These  subterranean  rooms  are  so  close  to  one 
another  and  are  so  arranged  that  their  roofs  must  have  formed  an 
almost  level  plaza,  which  was  the  central  and  largest  open  place  of 
Cliff  Palace.  Two  kivas,  I  and  H,  on  the  lower  terraces,  likewise 
belong  to  this  quarter.  In  addition  to  the  subterranean  rooms  on  the 
upper  level,  there  extends  from  it  into  the  Old  Quarter  a  court  into 
which  opens  the  "street."  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  Plaza 
Quarter  was  one  of  the  most  frequented  breathing  places  in  this  cliff 
dwelling  when  inhabited.  Here  we  find  a  broad,  open  place  fitted  for 
ceremonial  dances,  into  which  opened  the  only  large  court  and  street 
of  the  village.  The  main  entrance  to  Cliff  Palace  was  situated  at  its 
northwest  corner.  It  was  well  protected  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  by 
the  overhanging  roof  of  the  cave  and  the  massive  walls  surrounding 
it  on  three  sides.  The  outlook  from  its  western  side  across  Cliff 
Canyon  is  one  of  the  finest.  Situated  midway  between  the  two  ends 
of  the  village,  near  the  center  of  population,  the  Plaza  Quarter  must 
have  been  a  much  frequented  place  when  Cliff  Palace  was  inhabited, 
and  may  well  be  called  the  chief  quarter. 

TOWER    QUARTER. 

The  Round  Tower  section  includes  the  ceremonial  rooms  E  to  G 
and  the  secular  buildings  13  to  33.  Of  the  former,  F  and  G  lie  at 
lower  levels  in  front  of  the  foundations  of  the  Round  Tower.  Kiva 
J  is  situated  on  a  high  level,  and  E  is  built  near  the  cliff  in  the  rear 
of  the  village. 

The  most  striking  architectural  feature  of  this  quarter  is,  of 
course,  the  picturesque  Round  Tower,  a  symmetrical  structure 
perched  on  top  of  a  huge  rock.  The  use  of  this  tower  is  unknown, 
but  we  can  hardly  suppose  so  important  a  building  was  built  in 
this  commanding  position  for  purely  secular  purposes. 

The  southern  end  of  Cliff  Palace,  including  rooms  1  and  10,  and 
the  subterranean  chambers  A  to  D,  is  somewhat  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  therefore  much  worn.  Kivas  A  to  C  lie  in  the  open 
in  front  of  the  rooms  and  outside  the  rim  of  the  roof.  The  walls  of 
Kiva  D,  among  the  finest  known  in  cliff  dwellings,  are  painted  yel- 
low and  have  the  superficial  plastering  well  preserved.  The  Square 
Tower  (11)  is  four  stories  high  and  has  fine  mural  decorations  in 
white  and  red  on  the  inner  walls  of  the  third  story.  The  whole 
northwest  angle  of  this  tower  had  to  be  rebuilt  to  support  the  walls 
of  this  story. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ROOMS. 

The  arrangement  of  houses  in  a  cliff  dwelling  of  the  size  of  Cliff 
Palace  is  characteristic  and  intimately  associated  with  the  distri- 
bution of  the  social  divisions  of  the  inhabitants.  The  population 
was  composed  of  a  number  of  units,  possibly  clans,  each  of  which 
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had  its  own  social  organization  more  or  less  distinct  from  others, 
a  condition  that  appears  in  the  arrangement  of  rooms.  The  rooms 
occupied  by  a  clan  were  not  necessarily  connected,  although  gen- 
erally neighboring  rooms  were  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
their  uses.  Thus,  each  clan  had  its  men's  room,  which  was  cere- 
monially called  the  "kiva."  Here  the  men  of  the  clan  practically 
lived,  engaged  in  their  occupations.  Each  clan  had  also  one  or 
more  rooms,  which  may  be  styled  the  living  rooms,  and  other  inclos- 
ures  for  granaries  or  storage  of  corn.  The  corn  was  ground  into 
meal  hi  another  room  containing  the  metate  set  in  a  bin  or  stone  box, 
and  in  some  instances  in  fireplaces,  although  these  were  generally 
placed  in  the  plazas  or  on  the  housetops.  All  these  different  kinds  of 
rooms,  taken  together,  constitute  the  houses  that  belonged  to  one  clan. 

The  conviction  that  each  kiva  denotes  a  distinct  social  unit,  as  a 
clan  or  a  family,  is  supported  b}^  a  general  similarity  in  the  masonry 
of  the  kiva  walls  and  that  of  adjacent  houses  ascribed  to  the  same 
clan.  From  the  number  of  these  rooms  it  would  appear  that  there, 
were  at  least  23  social  units  or  clans  in  Cliff  Palace.  The  kivas  were 
the  rooms  where  the  men  spent  most  of  the  time  devoted  to  ceremo- 
nies, councils,  and  other  gatherings.  In  the  social  conditions  preva- 
lent at  Cliff  Palace  the  religious  fraternity  was  limited  to  the  men  cf 
the  clan. 

Apparently  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  distribution  of  the  kivas. 
As  it  was  prescribed  that  these  rooms  should  be  subterranean,  the 
greatest  number  were  placed  in  front  of  the  rectangular  buildings, 
where  it  was  easiest  to  excavate  them.  But  when  necessary  these 
structures  were  built  far  back  in  the  cave  and  inclosed  by  a  double 
wall,  the  intervals  between  whose  sections  were  filled  with  earth  or 
rubble  to  raise  it  to  the  level  of  the  kiva  roof.  In  that  way  they 
were  artificially  made  subterranean,  as  the  ritual  required. 

CEEEMONIAL   EOOMS. 

The  majority  of  the  ceremonial  rooms  in  Cliff  Palace  are  accom-, 
panied  by  rectangular  chambers,  but  one  of  the  former,  situated 
about  50  feet  from  the  western  end,  has  no  rooms  near  it.  The 
ceremonial  rooms  naturally  fall  into  two  types:  (1)  Subterranean 
kivas  having  banquettes  around  their  sides,  separated  by  roof 
supports  called  pedestals;  (2)  kivas  destitute  of  banquettes  or 
pedestals,  probably  roofless,  their  roofs  being  replaced  by  high 
surrounding  walls.  Twenty  ceremonial  rooms  have  been  referred 
to  the  first  type,  two  or  three  to  the  second.  The  isolated  kiva 
resembles  in  many  particulars  the  other  examples  of  the  second 
type.1  The  shape  of  the  kivas  varies  from  circular  to  square,  with 
rounded  corners.  Their  architecture  varies  somewhat,  and  their 
depth  is  not  uniform.  The  walls  are  well  constructed  and  generally 
show  signs  of  plastering,  often  blackened  with  smoke.  One  of  the 
kivas  is  painted  yellow;  the  lower  part  of  another  is  red,  with  tri- 
angular decorations  on  the  upper  border.2 

KIVAS    OF   THE   FIRST   TYPE. 

The  Cliff  Palace  kivas,  provided  with  pedestals  or  roof  supports, 
furnish  examples  of  some  of  the  finest  masonry  hi  prehistoric  build- 

1  At  Spruce  Tree  House  there  are  8  kivas  of  the  first  type  and  1  of  the  second. 

2  Similar  decorations  occur  likewise  on  the  pedestals  of  Kiva  A  of  Spruce  Tree  House  and  on  the  inner 
walls  of  the  third  story  of  the  Square  Tower. 
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ings  of  our  Southwest.  Owing  to  their  subterranean  position  it  was 
often  necessary  for  the  builders  to  excavate  the  floors  in  solid  rock, 
and  the  curves  of  the  sides  were  obtained  in  many  instances  by 
removing  projecting  ends  of  huge  rocks.  The  number  of  pedestals 
varies  in  different  kivas.  In  the  majority  there  are  six  of  these  roof 
supports;  the  kiva  in  the  Speaker  Chief's  section  has  eight,  others 
four,  and  one  has  but  two.  The  number  of  banquettes  necessaril*y 
varies  with  the  number  of  pedestals;  one  called  the  altar  banquette 
is  commonly  larger  than  the  remainder.  This  large  shelf  may  be 
the  place  where  ceremonial  paraphernalia  were  placed.  In  most 
cases  it  is  situated  in  the  same  side  as  the  air  shaft  or  ventilator. 
Every  kiva  of  the  first  type  has  a  ventilator,  firehole,  and  deflector. 

Although  these  structures  are  represented  in  every  kiva,  the  con- 
figuration of  the  walls  of  many  kivas  made  it  difficult  to  introduce 
the  ventilator  on  the  same  side  or  in  the  same  form.  In  one  case 
the  passage  turns  at  right  angles  before  it  joins  the  vertical  so-called 
ventilator.  In  another  instance  this  vertical  passage  is  situated 
like  a  chimney  at  one  angle  of  the  outside  wall,  and  in  still  another 
it  opens  through  a  roof  support.1 

Deflectors  in  Cliff  Palace  kivas  have  four  modifications:  (1)  A 
slab  of  stone  placed  upright;  (2)  a  low  stone  wall;  (3)  a  curved 
wall  joining  the  wall  of  the  kiva  on  each  side  of  the  lateral  entrance 
into  the  ventilator;  (4)  a  row  of  upright  sticks  having  twigs  woven 
between  them,  the  whole  being  covered  and  hidden  with  clay  mor- 
tar. Thus,  all  varieties  of  deflectors  discovered  in  Mesa  Verde  ruins 
are  represented  at  Cliff  Palace. 

Every  kiva  of  the  first  type  has  a  fireplace  near  the  center  of  the 
room,  which  is  generally  found  to  be  packed  solid  with  wood  ashes. 
In  some  cases  the  sides  are  rimmed  with  flat  stones,  one  stone  smaller 
than  the  rest  sometimes  projecting  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  floor. 
The  symbolic  opening  (sipapu)  in  the  floor  is  not  found  in  all  Cliff 
Palace  kivas.  It  is  rarely  absent;  usually  it  is  situated  slightly  to  one 
side  of  the  middle  of  the  floor.  In  one  kiva  the  opening  is  double  and 
in  another  room  this  hole  lies  near  the  wall.  Even  when  necessary  to 
drill  into  solid  rock  the  ancients  did  not  hesitate  to  make  this  cere- 
monial opening,  which,  in  some  instances,  was  lined  with  a  burnt-clay 
tube.  For  the  reception  of  small  objects  diminutive  niches  were  con- 
structed in  the  walls  of  almost  eveiy  kiva,  and  vases  are  now  found 
inserted  in  the  banquettes  of  a  few  of  these  chambers. 

Each  kiva  possesses  special  characters,  notwithstanding  that  all  the 
kivas  have  a  general  similarity. 

KIVAS    QF   SECOND   TYPE. 

There  are  two,  possibly  three,  ceremonial  rooms  that  show  no  signs 
of  roof  supports  or  pedestals,  no  evidences  of  fireplaces,  deflectors,  or 
ventilators.  It  would  appear  that  these  rooms  were  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  kivas  of  the  first  type.2  They  have  banquettes  on 
the  side  wall,  quite  wide  at  each  end,  and  generally  a  lateral  passage- 
way at  the  floor  level. 

1  In  the  kivas  of  some  of  the  cliff  dwellings  in  Navaho  National  Monument  a  doorway  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lateral  entrance  of  the  ventilator  into  the  kiva.  These  kivas  are  rectangular  and  are  exceptional 
in  having  entrances  opening  laterally  instead  of  vertically. 

2  A  similar  room  in  Spruce  Tree  House  was  called,  in  my  report  on  Spruce  Tree  House,  a  "warrior  room," 
without  sufficient  reason. 
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The  existence  of  two  types  of  ceremonial  rooms  in  Cliff  Palace  may 
indicate  a  division  of  the  ritual  into  two  distinct  parts  performed  by 
the  summer  and  the  winter  people,  respectively,  a  specialization  still 
perpetuated  among  some  modern  pueblos.  The  best  example  of  the 
second  type  is  kiva  R,  situated  in  the  Old  Quarter  of  the  ruin  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Speaker  Chief's  House.  No  signs  of  pedes- 
tals are  to  be  found,  but  broad  banquettes  occupy  the  northern  and 
southern  ends,  connected  on  the  other  sides  by  a  narrow  shelf.  In 
the  side  walls  below  the  banquettes  are  several  recesses  or  cubby- 
holes, and  there  is  a  lateral  entrance  on  the  floor  level  in  the  southern 
side  which  sends  off  side  branches  under  the  banquette,  but  no  indi- 
cation was  discovered  of  a  vertically  placed  ventilator. 

The  walls  above  this  kiva  were  built  high,  as  if  to  prevent  observa- 
tion by  outsiders.     There  was  probably  no  roof.1 

SECULAR    ROOMS. 

Secular  rooms  in  Cliff  Palace  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (1) 
Living  rooms;  (2)  storage  rooms;  (3)  mill  rooms;  (4)  granaries; 
(5)  dark  rooms  of  unknown  use;  (6)  towers,  round  and  square;  (7) 
round  rooms  not  towers.  The  highest  rooms  have  four  stories.  There 
are  several  of  three  stories,  many  of  two,  but  the  majority  have  only 
one.  Walls  projecting  at  right  angles  to  the  foundations  in  front  of 
the  ruin  on  a  level  below  the  cave  floor  indicate  that  in  this  part 
Cliff  Palace  was  terraced,  consisting  of  several-storied  houses  and 
terraces  at  different  levels.  There  is  little  uniformity  in  size,  shape, 
or  character  of  the  walls  of  secular  rooms.  In  rare  instances  they 
extend  to  the  roof  of  the  cave,  a  feature  sometimes  shown  by  mark- 
ings or  fragments  of  masonry  on  the  rock  surface. 

LIVING    ROOMS. 

Several  rooms  show  such  marked  evidences  that  they  were  inhabited 
and  used  as  sleeping  places  that  they  are  called  living  rooms.  One 
or  two  of  these  have  each  a  banquette  extending  across  one  side  and 
several  have  fireplaces  in  the  floor  in  one  corner.  The  inner  walls  of 
these  rooms  are  generally  smoothly  plastered,  sometimes  painted. 
They  contain  small  niches,  and  in  one  case  pegs  on  the  walls  on  which 
blankets  or  kilts  could  be  hung.  These  chambers  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  sleeping  rooms  for  women  and  children,  and,  altl  ough 
not  living  rooms  in  one  sense,  they  are  the  nearest  approach  to  them 
in  Cliff  Palace.  Much  of  the  daily  work — pottery  making,  cooking, 
etc. — was  done  on  housetops  or  in  open  places  adjoining  the  living 
rooms. 

MILL    ROOMS. 

Several  special  rooms  set  apart  for  mills  in  which  corn  was  ground 
were  discovered  in  different  quarters  of  Cliff  Palace.  These  differed 
from  some  other  rooms  only  in  being  smaller.  Almost  the  whole 
space  was  occupied  by  rude  stone  mills  of  characteristic  forms. 
These  consist  of  boxes  made  of  slabs  of  rock  set  upright,  in  each  of 
which  was  placed  an  inclined  stone,   the  mealstone   (metate).     In 

*  Nordenskiold's  comments  on  this  chamber  as  a  connecting  link  between  circular  and  square  kivas  are 
not  convincing.  In  origin  square  kivas  were  independent  of  circular  kivas,  and  the  indications  are  that  in 
some  cases  the  former  had  lateral  openings  or  doorways. 
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front  of  this,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mill,  is  a  receptacle  into  which  the 
meal  fell  after  it  had  been  ground  by  hand  by  means  of  a  slab  of 
stone  called  the  mano.  The  women  or  girls  who  ground  the  corn 
knelt  on  the  side  of  the  mill  at  the  top  of  the  metate  and  rubbed  the 
mano  over  the  metate  (mealstone)  until  the  corn  between  was  ground. 
In  one  of  these  mill  rooms  there  were  two  and  in  another  four  of  these 
mills  set  in  a  row  side  by  side.  The  surfaces  of  the  metates  in  this 
series  are  graded  in  roughness,  so  as  to  grind  the  meal  finer  and  finer 
as  it  was  passed  from  one  to  another.  The  mills  were  so  well  pre- 
served that  even  the  fragments  of  pottery  in  the  angles  of  the  recep- 
tacles in  which  the  meal  collected  after  grinding  were  still  in  place 
and  the  upright  stones  on  which  the  girls  braced  their  feet  had  not 
been  moved.  The  brushes  with  which  the  meal  was  brushed  into 
baskets  after  grinding  had  been  left  in  the  mills  and  were  still  in 
good  condition. 

STORAGE    ROOMS. 

The  smaller  rooms  and  the  back  chambers,  many  of  them  darkened 
by  their  position  in  the  rear  of  other  rooms,  were  probably  used  for 
storage  of  corn.  These  diminutive  rooms,  may  having  the  form  of 
cists,  are  carefully  built;  many  are  erected  on  flat  rocks,  but  have 
doorways.  Every  crevice  and  hole  in  the  corners  of  these  granaries 
was  carefully  stopped  with  clay,  no  doubt  to  prevent  rats  or  squir- 
rels from  entering.  The  impression  prevalent  in  some  places  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Cliff  Palace  and  of  other  cliff  dwellings  were  of 
diminutive  size  is  supported  by  the  erroneous  belief  that  these  rooms 
were  used  as  dwellings.  If  we  had  visited  Cliff  Palace  when  in- 
habited we  should  probably  have  found  in  these  storage  rooms  corn 
on  the  cob  stacked  in  piles,  from  which  the  daily  consumption  was 
drawn.  The  living  rooms  were  often  small,  but  they  were  unen- 
cumbered with  furniture  or  even  with  food  in  great  quantities,  and 
were  ample  for  people  of  small  stature.  The  cliff  dwellers  were  not 
pigmies. 

ROUND  TOWER  AND  ROUND  ROOMS. 

The  most  prominent  and  picturesque  building  in  Cliff  Palace  is 
the  Round  Tower,  situated  about  midway  in  its  length  on  a  high 
angular  rock,  which  raises  it  in  full  view  above  all  the  terraces.  This 
tower  is  not  the  only  round  room  in  the  ruin,  for  there  are  founda- 
tions and  walls  of  two  other  circular  rooms  not  far  from  the  Speaker 
Chief's  House  at  the  north  end  of  the  "street."  These  are  incon- 
spicuous because  hidden  far  back  in  the  cave  behind  more  lofty  walls. 

The  Round  Tower,  formerly  two  stories  high,  was  entered  from 
the  north  side.  It  was  little  damaged  during  the  centuries  elapsing 
since  Cliff  Palace  was  abandoned  and  needed  little  repair.  The  walls 
show  most  beautiful  examples  of  aboriginal  masonry,  perhaps  the 
finest  north  of  Mexico.  Almost  perfectly  symmetrical  in  form,  the 
stones  that  compose  the  walls  are  skillfully  dressed,  fitted  to  one 
another,  and  carefully  laid.  This  tower  was  evidently  ceremonial  in 
function,  or  it  may  have  served  as  an  observatory,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  well  situated.  The  presence  of  small  peepholes  through  which 
one  can  look  far  down  the  canyon  supports  the  theory  that  the  tower 
was  a  lookout,  to  which  theory  its  resemblance  to  other  towers  in  the 
Mesa  Verde  region  likewise  contributes. 
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SQUARE    TOWER. 

This  building  also  is  one  of  the  picturesque  and  prominent  struc- 
tures at  the  southern  end  of  Cliff  Palace.  It  is  four  stories  high,  the 
walls  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  the  cave.  The  walls  of 
the  third  story  are  painted  white  and  red  with  decorative  symbols,  as 
triangles,  zigzag  lines,  and  parallel  lines,  perhaps  representing 
feathers.  When  work  began  on  this  tower  the  whole  northwestern 
angle  had  fallen  and  the  wall  of  the  "painted  room"  was  tottering 
and  in  great  danger  of  falling.  The  repair  of  this  section  was  dan- 
gerous as  well  as  difficult,  one  whole  corner  having  to  be  rebuilt  from 
the  bottom  of  an  adjacent  kiva. 

LEDGE    ROOMS. 

A  projecting  ledge  in  the  cave  roof,  about  20  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  highest  wall,  served  as  the  foundation  of  a  marginal  wall  and 
accompanying  rooms.  This  wall  is  pierced  by  doorways,  windows, 
and  peepholes.  One  of  the  doorways,  probably  an  entrance  situated 
near  the  northern  end,  was  apparently  on  the  former  level  of  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  round  rooms  of  the  Old  Quarter  of  the  pueblo.  The 
outer  surface  of  the  marginal  wall  is  decorated  with  a  white  terraced 
figure,  suggesting  the  white  figure  overlooking  plaza  C  in  Spruce 
Tree  House.  The  ledge  rooms,  which  occur  in  several  Mesa  Verde 
ruins,  were  probably  used  for  storage  or  for  protection. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  APPROVED  MARCH  30,   1912. 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  29,  1906,  the  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  in  Colorado,  are  hereby 
established  and  made  public  and  extended,  as  far  as  applicable,  to  all 
prehistoric  ruins  situated  within  5  miles  of  the  boundaries  thereof 
on  Indian  and  public  lands  not  alienated  by  patent  from  the  owner- 
ship of  the  United  States : 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  disturb,  except  as  herein  provided, 
any  of  the  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  wonders,  ruins,  and 
other  works  and  relics  of  prehistoric  or  primitive  man,  on  Govern- 
ment lands  within  the  park,  or  the  ruins,  and  other  works  or  relics 
of  prehistoric  man,  on  Government  lands,  within  5  miles  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  park. 

2.  Permits  for  the  examination  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archaeo- 
logical sites,  and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity,  will,  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  park,  be  granted  to  accredited  representatives  of  reputable 
museums,  universities,  colleges,  or  other  recognized  scientific  or  edu- 
cational institutions,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  knowledge  of  such 
objects  and  aiding  the  general  advancement  of  archaeological  science, 
under  the  conditions  and  restrictions  contained  in  present  or  future 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1906, 
entitled     An  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities." 

3.  Persons  bearing  archaeological  permits  from  the  department  may 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  ruins  unaccompanied  after  presenting  their 
credentials  to  the  superintendent  or  other  park  officer.  Persons 
without  archaeological  permits  who  wish  to  visit  and  enter  the  ruins 
shall  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  a  park  ranger,  or  other  person, 
duly  authorized  by  the  superintendent. 

4.  The  superintendent  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  close  any 
ruin  on  Government  lands  within  the  park  or  the  5-mile  limit,  to 
visitors,  when  it  shall  appear  to  him  that  entrance  thereto  would  be 
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dangerous  to  visitors,  or  might  result  in  injury  to  walls  or  other 
insecure  portions  thereof,  or  during  repairs. 

5.  The  superintendent  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  designate 
the  place  or  places  to  be  used  by  campers  in  the  park,  and  where  fire- 
wood can  be  obtained  by  them.  All  garbage  and  refuse  must  be 
deposited  in  places  where  it  will  not  be  offensive  to  the  eye  or  con- 
taminate any  water  supply  on  the  park  lands. 

6.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  growing  on  the  park 
lands,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  5  of  these  regulations;  but 
dead  or  fallen  timber  may  be  taken  by  campers  for  fuel  without 
obtaining  permission  therefor. 

7.  Fires  should  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely 
extinguished  when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be 
taken  at  all  times  to  avoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

8.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding,  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild 
animal  on  the  park  lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  pro- 
hibited. The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means 
of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trap- 
ping, ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  in  pos- 
session of  game  killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circumstances 
than  those  prescribed  above,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  superintendent 
and  held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except 
in  cases  where  it  is  shown  b}~  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is 
not  the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation 
and  the  actual  owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Fire- 
arms will  be  permitted  in  the  park  only  on  written  permission  from 
the  superintendent. 

9.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently,  or  to  engage 
in  any  business  on  the  Government  lands  hi  the  park  without  per- 
mission, in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  super- 
intendent may  grant  authority  to  competent  persons  to  act  as  guides 
and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion,  and  no  pack  trains  will  be 
allowed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  duly  registered  guide. 

10.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  limits  are  entitled  to 
the  full  use  and  enjoyment  thereof;  the  boundaries  of  such  lands, 
however,  must  be  determined  and  marked  and  defined  so  that  they 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  park  lands.  While  no  limita- 
tions or  conditions  are  imposed  upon  the  use  of  such  private  lands  so 
long  as  such  use  does  not  interfere  with  or  injure  the  park,  private 
owners  must  provide  against  trespass  by  their  stock  or  cattle,  or 
otherwise,  upon  the  park  lands,  and  all  trespasses  committed  will  be 
punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Stock  may  be  taken  over  the 
park  lands  to  patented  private  lands  with  the  written  permission  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  but  such  permission  and 
supervision  are  not  required  when  access  to  such  private  lands  is  had 
wholly  over  roads  or  lands  not  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States. 

11.  Allowing  the  running  at  large,  herding,  or  grazing  of  cattle  or 
stock  of  any  kind  on  the  Government  lands  in  the  park,  as  well  as 
the  driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over  same,  is  strictly  forbidden, 
except  where  authority  therefor  has  been  granted  by  the  superintend- 
ent. All  cattle  or  stock  found  trespassing  in  the  park  lands  will  be 
impounded  and  disposed  of  as  directed  in  regulations  approved 
March  30,  1912. 
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12.  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  Government  lands  in 
the  park  is  strictly  forbidden. 

13.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played on  the  Government  lands  within  the  park  nor  upon  or  about 
ruins  on  Government  lands  within  the  5-mile  strip  surrounding  the 
same,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  guid- 
ance of  the  public. 

14.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules, 
will  be  summarily  removed  from  the  park  and  will  not  be  allowed 
to  return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

15.  The  act  creating  the  park  provides  that  any  person  or  persons 
who  may,  without  having  secured  proper  permission  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  willfully  remove,  disturb,  destroy,  or  molest 
any  of  the  rums,  mounds,  buildings,  graves,  relics,  or  other  evidences 
of  an  ancient  civilization  or  other  property  in  said  park  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  before  any 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  such  offenses,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  -11,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  12  months,  or  such  persons 
or  persons  may  be  fined  and  imprisoned,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  and  shall  be  required  to  restore  the  property  destroyed  if  pos- 
sible. 

Any  person  or  persons  guilty  of  such  vandalism  upon  Government 
lands  within  the  5-mile  strip  will  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $500,  or 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  90  days,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1906, 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities." 

16.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the 
Government  lands  in  the  park  and  to  enforce  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  creating  the  same. 

The  Indian  police  and  field  employees  of  the  General  Land  Office 
are  required  to  cooperate  with  the  superintendent  in  the  enforcement 
of  these  regulations  as  regards  the  5-mile  strip  surrounding  the  park. 

o 
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